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wanted, also, conditions in the mines which did
not unnecessarily injure health or expose men to
the risk of avoidable disaster. He wanted miners
to be housed in something like decency and
comfort. When Henry George, the Single-taxer,
visited Ayrshire, Hardie, who had read his
Progress and Poverty, took him round several mining
villages. He liked to tell this story of their tour.
In a one-room house, like the Hardies' own, the
American asked the housewife where she did her
washing.
" On the middle of the floor/* she told him.
" And where do you do your cooking and
baking and nursing, and the rest ? "
" It's a5 done here."
" Then where do you sleep ? "
" We sleep in the beds there," she replied,
pointing to the half-concealed boxes in the wall.
Henry George said this might be all right for a
young couple newly married, but " what will
you do when your family increases ? " he asked.
" Oh, then," she said, cc we shall take in a
lodger to help pay the rent."
It was not a joke either, Hardie assured his
friend.
But, according to mine managers, the colliers
were well enough off. If they got larger wages,
they would only spend more on drink. To make
the pits safe would mean less money for dividends,
and shareholders would complain. There were
even reductions of wages in view, and the Lanark-
shire masters determined to save the men from